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schoolboys, and parliamentary forms are observed in
the order of a feast.
I have remarked that the maintenance of demo-
cratic institutions in the United States is attributable
to the circumstances, the laws, and the manners of
that country. Most Europeans are only acquainted1
with the first of these three causes, and they are apt
to give it a preponderating importance which it does
not really possess.
It is true that the Anglo-Americans settled in the
New World in a state of social equality ; the low-born
and the noble were not to be found among them ; and
professional prejudices were always as entirely un-
known as the prejudices of birth. Thus, as the con-
dition of society was democratic, the empire of
democracy was established without difficulty. But
this circumstance is by no means peculiar to the
United States ; almost all the transatlantic colonies
were founded by men equal among themselves, o?
who became so by inhabiting them. In no one part
of the New World have Europeans been able to create
an aristocracy. Nevertheless, democratic institutions
prosper nowhere but in the United States.
The American Union has no enemies to contend
with ; it stands in the wilds like an island in the
ocean. But the Spaniards of South America were no
less isolated by nature ; yet their position has not
relieved them from the charge of standing armies.
They make war upon each other when they have no
foreign enemies to oppose ; and the Anglo-American
democracy is the only one which has hitherto been
able to maintain itself in peace.
The territory of the Union presents a boundless
field to human activity, and inexhaustible materials
for industry and labour. The passion of wealth takes
the place of ambition, and the warmth of faction is